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The study of the single family on its 
homestead would yield richer scientific 
knowledge and more practical results 
in the great social sciences than almost 
pw any other single object in the social 
world. ... The student would find 
himself at the roots of property, sepa- 
rate ownership of land, inheritance, 
re rent, taxation, free trade, and tariff, 
” and discover the germs of international 
law and the State. 
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A SUMMER COURSE FOR COLLEGE JUNIORS 


ANNA KEMPSHALL 
District Secretary, New York Charity Organization Society 


HREE years ago a special committee __ that are now being taken to improve them; 
of the New York Charity Organization _also to provide an opportunity to gain a prac- 


Society, whose interest lay in the fur- _ tical insight into what is generally known as 
thering of publicity and education in the gen- _ social case work, with the hope that the stu- 
eral field of social work, conceived the idea of —_ dents on returning to their respective colleges 
inviting as guests of the Charity Organiza- —_ would take with them an enthusiastic inter- 
tion Society a number of undergraduates, __ est in social problems, an interest that might 
both men and women, from the leading col- _ lead them after graduation to take an active 
leges in the East. Invitations were to be ex- _ part in civil and social movements, either 


tended to six men and six women, all juniors, | volunteer or professional; as well as to give 
to spend the month of July in New York as ___ the benefit of their experience to others. This 
guests of the Charity Organization Society, plan was accordingly carried out and met 
all expenses to be provided for by a special = with such success that it has become an 
fund contributed by an individual member _ established feature of the organization’s 
of the Society particularly interested in the —_ work. 

development of this plan. The purpose was In order to bring this opportunity before 
to introduce the student to social conditions _as large a group of the students as possible, a 
in New York, and to some of the measures __ representative of the Charity Organization 
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Society visits the different colleges before 
the spring term, there addressing such groups 
of students as the junior classes in economics 
and sociology, on the subject of social work in 
general and the work of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society in particular, explaining the 
opportunity which is offered the student to be- 
come more intimately acquainted with these 
subjects by the four weeks’ visit to New York. 

The selection of the student is left to a col- 
lege committee, which considers the quali- 
fications of the applicants and chooses the 
one who in its estimation is best fitted for 
this work. This committee is composed of 
the student president, the president of the 
Young Men’s or Young Women’s Christian 
Association, the president of the junior class, 
the student who represented the college the 
previous year, and the head of the economics 
department. The student must be a junior 
and the Society desires that he be not 
younger than twenty years of age, and the 
one who, to quote from the Society’s invita- 
tion, “seems to the committee to be best 
fitted in scholarship, in interest in studies re- 
lating to economics, sociology and social 
work, in personality, in participation in stu- 
dent activities, to represent the college as a 
guest of the Charity Organization Society. 
The student need not necessarily be contem- 
plating social work as a vocation, although 
it is hoped that as a result of the experience 
in New York the student will after gradua- 
tion take at least some avocational interest in 
the charitable and civic activities of his own 
city.” Selection on the competitive basis has 
resulted in an appreciation on the part of the 
successful candidate not only of the honor of 
being selected, but also of the responsibility 
of reporting his impressions and spreading 
the knowledge which he has received. This 
he may do by various means—by writing 
for college publications, addressing special 
groups or classes and by informal conversa- 
tion with fellow students as well as by en- 
couraging volunteer work in the settlements 
or Charity Organization Society in the col- 
lege town. 

Realizing how extensive the scope of social 
work is and the impossibility of approaching 
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in four weeks a thorough understanding of 
any specialized field, the Society attempts to 
present to the students only a general idea of 
what the problems are and how they are 
being met. Particular emphasis is laid on 
the practical rather than the theoretical as- 
pects. The experience which the Society has 
given the students consists of social case 
work, lectures by experts in various fields of 
social work, followed by discussion and visits 
to institutions and agencies engaged in the 
prevention or cure of social maladjustments. 
During the summer session of 1919, three 
days a week were spent on social case work 
in the district offices of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society. First came a brief explanation 
of the philosophy underlying case work, then 
the reading of a record by the student, illus- 
trating some of the social problems confront- 
ing families, and the methods that are being 
employed to relieve and if possible prevent 
the recurrence of the conditions that gave 
rise to these problems. After discussion of 
current case records showing the steps in 
investigation, diagnosis and treatment, the 
student began his actual work with the fam- 
ilies. As four weeks would permit intensive 
case work on only a few cases, the student 
himself may have come in contact with only 
two or three families. The work began with 
the simpler tasks of taking a child to a dis- 
pensary or finding a position for a young boy 
or girl, and gradually worked up to the more 
dithcult tasks involved in investigation, plan 
and treatment. 

Their work was carefully supervised by 
the district secretaries under whose direction 
they were placed. Once a week the students 
met for case discussion, at which time the in- 
dividual problems presented by their cases 
and their relation to the larger social prob- 
lems were discussed. 

Two days a week were devoted to excur- 
sions and lectures. These included the prob- 
lems presented by childhood, mental and 
physical handicaps, industrial conditions and 
poor housing. If the student was particularly 
interested in any one of these subjects it was 
made possible for him to attend all lectures 
and excursions relative to that subject. 
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In pursuance of this plan some of the stu- 
dents were given an insight into the varied 
and complex problems presented by the city 
child and what is being done in his interest. 
Following a lecture by the chief probation 
officer, they visited the children’s court, 
where they heard several of the cases tried. 
Their work with the families took them into 
the neighborhoods and often into the homes 
from which the delinquent or neglected child 
came. They visited the institutions to which 
the children were committed from the court, 
as well as the agencies which are endeavoring 
to prevent juvenile delinquency by organized 
recreation, proper housing conditions, Ameri- 
canization of the foreign parents and voca- 
tional guidance. They visited a psychiatric 
clinic where they saw several children exam- 
ined mentally, and heard a discussion regard- 
ing the care of the delinquent child as well as 
the problem presented in the development 
of a potential characteristic discovered only 
after the examination by a psychiatrist. A 
model orphan asylum on the cottage plan 
was visited and contrasted with the old in- 
stitutionalized refuge. Interspersed among 
these visits were lectures by various leaders 
in the theory and practice of work with chil- 
dren. 

In the field of industry the students con- 
sidered the factors involved in the employ- 
ment of women and children, the status of 
labor unions and possible factory legislation, 
including the minimum wage. A visit made 
to the Manhattan Trade School for Girls 
showed the types of work offered the gram- 
mar school graduate. At the workman’s 
compensation bureau several very interesting 
cases were heard. The modern devices for 
protecting the individual against accident 
and injury were illustrated at the safety mu- 
seum. In a like manner the problems pre- 
sented by the physical and mental handicaps 
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and poor housing were touched upon. The 
students lived in settlements where they 
came in very close touch with neighborhood, 
community and recreational work. Saturday 
mornings were left free for general discussion 
and the correlating of the week’s activities. 

By way of recreation for the juniors them- 
selves a great deal that was new and divert- 
ing was crowded into their free time on Sat- 
urday afternoons and Sundays. In addition 
a trip was made to the social workers’ coun- 
try club at Hartsdale, where tennis proved 
the most interesting event of the day. This 
scarcely compared, however, with a later trip 
up the Hudson, where outdoor cooking in the 
shadow of the Palisades was followed by a 
moonlight boat-ride on the river. 

The students found the work interesting 
but not easy. They appreciated the unique 
experience that was given them and returned 
to their colleges full of enthusiasm and with 
a fairly comprehensive idea of social prob- 
lems and social work and a relatively clear 
conception of the responsibility that rests 
upon every individual member of a com- 
munity to take an active interest in civil and 
social movements. It is interesting to note 
that a few of these students have already en- 
tered into some form of social work; but 
more significant than this concrete result is 
the less definite and yet the very evident one 
of the spreading of the knowledge of social 
work among the undergraduates at the col- 
leges. The Society feels that the importance 
of this influence cannot be overestimated in 
its undeniable effect on the general under- 
standing and appreciation of social work 
among hundreds of students who will soon 
become important citizens in communities 
where their enlightened attitude will be in- 
valuable; for it is they who, among our lay 
public, should be the best molders of pro- 
gressive public opinion. 











CASE worker’s ability should be in 
inverse ratio to the number of re- 
current cases she has—that is, a 
continual opening and reopening should of 
itself constitute a danger signal by which a 
worker can judge of her own ability. Even 
if the reopening is the result of the outbreak 
of a new problem, the good case worker 
often finds that more intensive work before 
date of last closing would have disclosed 
first symptoms. We lament that our sources 
of application fail to bring us our clients in 
time, and we train our students and volun- 
teers to recognize potential social problems; 
yet our closed cases, even though the closing 
may be due to pressure of work, are a 
mockery of the “ounce of prevention.” Ex- 
perience in an office where a horror of re- 
opened cases permeates the atmosphere 
ought to be good training. 

Dr. Cabot, in Social Service and the Art of 
Healing, speaks of the value of the social 
service department in following up those 
“discharged as well” from the hospital 
wards. A similar function performed for 
the closed cases might be valuable. Every 
case worker should adopt some set of stan- 
dard tests as a check to her work. She can 
safely close a case only when she can answer 
positively the requirements of such standards. 

One of the district secretaries in Minne- 
apolis read over recently a group of fifty 
nonsupport cases which had been closed 
within the last two years. Of this number, 
twenty-five were selected for further work. 
There was no formal method of selection; 
but the general plan was to reopen the ones 
registered by the largest number of social 
agencies, and those in which the family 
life as revealed in the record seemed least 
stable. After consulting the agencies regis- 
tered since date of last closing, nine were 
dropped because information from those 
agencies indicated that the situation was at 
least no worse than at date of last closing 
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EXPERIMENTS IN CLOSED CASES 


PEARL C. SALSBERRY 
District Secretary, Minneapolis Associated Charities 


and in some instances was much improved. 
The sixteen remaining cases have now been 
under care for ten weeks. 

Meanwhile the Registration Department 
was producing a group of records for study. 
As other agencies registered on closed cases, 
the records were studied and in this group 
certain ones were selected for reopening. 
The basis of selection in this group was 


threefold: 


1. Families most recently known. 

2. Families in which much work had been 
done. 

3. Families in which the largest number 
of other agencies were registered since 
last closing. 


Out of about two hundred records studied, 
forty-five were reopened. Fifteen were 
later dropped after consultation with other 
agencies and thirty have continued under 
care for ten weeks. 

In both groups then there has been a total 
of forty-six reopened cases. Through con- 
tacts with these forty-six families, informa- 
tion regarding social conditions in eleven 
other families was obtained, so that ten 
additional records were reopened and one 
was opened. At the present time then there 
are under care fifty-six cases reopened, and 
one case opened, without application to the 
society. 

Thus it is evident that of the two hundred 
and fifty cases closed, at least fifty-six 
should have had longer continued or more 
intensive work. Of the twenty-four cases 
dropped after consulting the other agencies, 
five were known to a children’s agency 
equipped for work similar to that of the 
Associated Charities, and others had become 
known to one or both of two relief agencies 
which make no attempt to get at the cause 
of application. It is safe to suppose that in 
this group a large number stili needed care 
at the time of closing; and had that care 
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continued, the reference to the second 
agency would not have been necessary. 

For all these groups—the sixteen non- 
support cases which had been closed within 
the past two years, the thirty cases reported 
by the Registration Department, and the 
eleven cases that were opened or reopened 
as a result of work on the cases of the first 
two groups—the same procedure was fol- 
lowed. First, each agency registering since 
the date of last closing was offered a report 
of the society’s knowledge of the family. 
Second, the new agency was offered the 
assistance of the society on the basis of the 
society’s older acquaintanceship. ‘Third, a 
summary of the new agency’s record was 
secured. Naturally, the results of these 
three steps determined whether the record 
was reopened. 

In the fifty-six reopened cases now under 
care, it is evident that the work which the 
society is now doing ought to have been 
done at the time of last closing. None of the 
situations indicate the outbreak of problems 
which could not have been anticipated by 
more continued effort at the time of previ- 
ous contacts. To be sure, acute conditions 
and complications have appeared; but the 
basic difficulties were evident in the old 
record, though in some instances only in 
incipient stages. An open-minded visitor 
working with the family brought back in 
most instances a report of probiems existing 
much as the district secretary, from her 
reading of the previous record, expected the 
visitor to find them. 

As new problems arise, or as old ones be- 
come acute, the clients may be expected to 
reapply. A study of the degree of acuteness 
of problems necessary to bring clients back 
of their own initiative might help the case 
worker in determining at what stage it was 
safe to close cases. The significant question 
is whether cases will reopen with the con- 
tinuance of old problems in anything but 
acute stages. 

This group of records has been segregated 
from the rest of the district work and as- 
signed to a special supervisor in charge of 
training workers for another agency. The 
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special supervisor has been responsible to 
the district secretary and has made assign- 
ments to her students just as any regular 
visitor in the district, responsible for stu- 
dents, would assign student work. Con- 
ferences with the supervisor and her stu- 
dents were held by the district secretary 
until the special supervisor became familiar 
with the local conditions. Continuity of 
policy and plan was made possible by fre- 
quent conference between the distrtct secre- 
tary and the special supervisor. 

Such a group of records reopened has 
furnished valuable teaching material. The 
student secures immediately a knowledge 
of other social agencies, their respective 
fields, their routine of work, their methods 
of record-keeping. Nothing else can better 
teach the value of record-keeping. (It 
makes little difference whether the agency 
in question keeps records—the effect is 
the same.) The use of various forms of 
record-keeping arouses the student to a 
study of such forms, and makes her own 
record-reading and writing more carefully 
planned. 

A knowledge of agencies and their fields 
gives her a feeling of confidence in analyzing 
family situations; and the ability to make a 
distribution of problems according to func- 
tions of agencies will serve as a valuable, 
even though artificial, stimulus to problem 
analysis. For instance, a worker who had 
spent considerable time studying records in 
various health agencies analyzed “illnesses” 
much more minutely than she analyzed 
“neglect.” It was significant that she had 
had no contact with children’s agencies. 
On the other hand, another student in the 
same group, doing about the same grade of 
work, described “neglect” in detail, but was 
inclined to refer all medical work to one 
agency. 

Professional ethics among social workers 
needs emphasis. Frequent conference with 
workers in an allied field will stimulate a 
spirit of give and take, and a feeling of 
sympathy and confidence. 

A student early trained in consulting 
available sources of information will never 
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make the mistake of rushing in immediately 
upon receipt of an application. She will 
quickly learn the principles involved in such 
general expressions as “safeguarding the 
family” and “avoiding duplication.” 

The maze through which students are 
sometimes conducted in preparation for a 
visit is bewildering—so many unexpected 
events may happen that all contingencies can- 
not be anticipated. Consulting the record 
of another agency is definite, not beset with 
unexpected emergencies requiring quick de- 
cision, and enables the student to familiarize 
herself with emergencies by perusal of a 
written record. 

If a student becomes familiar with the 
work of agencies through contact with the 
agencies rather than families, if she learns 
thoroughly what may arise in any family 
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situation, and can see what the experience 
of other workers has been, the shock of an 
emergency is thereby lessened. False steps 
are expected in the beginning student, but 
the mistakes made are more easily corrected 
when an agency, rather than a family, is 
involved. Assurance that she has some 
knowledge of conditions in a given situation 
will give the student a spirit of self-reliance 
that will at once inspire the confidence and 
respect of her clients. 


Note.—Miss Salsberry has given an account of the 
manner in which the work on the reopened cases was 
carried on. Unfortunately the experiment is still too 
young for any very general conclusions to have been 
reached. Many secretaries must have had experience 
with reopened cases, however,—though perhaps not so 
concentratedly as the Minneapolis supervisor; and The 
Family would be glad to hear from them if they have 
assembled a body of experience leading up to the formu- 
_— of such practical tests as are spoken of in the 
article. 


ON THE HIRING LINE 


CONSIDERATIONS OF FAIR DEALING IN EMPLOYMENT 
AND DISCHARGE OF WORKERS 


JOANNA C. COLCORD 
Superintendent, New York Charity Organization Society 


[In the April issue Miss Colcord discussed fair deal- 
ing from the point of view of the employer,—prospective 
and present. The closing paragraph touched upon the 
question of salary for a vacation taken between jobs, 
and the case of a worker who accepted such salary with- 
out telling her employer that she did not expect to re- 
turn to him after the vacation.] 

III. From THe Pornt or VIEW OF THE 

WorRKER 

Such practices as were suggested at the 
close of the last topic involve, of course, 
actual dishonesty. A dishonest worker, even 
under the circumstances outlined, could 
“beat the game” by returning for a week 
after vacation and then leaving. There have 
been instances of conduct also to be stigma- 
tized as dishonest when workers have taken 
pains to secure offers from outside agencies 
with no idea of accepting them, but intend- 
ing to use them merely as a lever to secure 
salary increases from their present employ- 
ers. There can be no question about the bad 
ethics involved in such practices as this, but 
as in the other aspects of the question which 
we have already considered, there is a wide 
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expanse of debatable ground, as indicated by 
some of the following questions: 


a. Is there an obligation upon the worker to 
let the employer know when she regis- 
ters with an exchange, or when she re- 
ceives the offer of a position? 

It would seem that there is no such def- 
inite ethical obligation. Where the relation 
of mutual confidence between employee and 
employer is not such that this would happen 
as a matter of course, however, something is 
wrong with the relations. The employee who 
in registering with an exchange stipulates 
that no communication should be had with 
her present employers ought to be questioned 
closely, and in turn question herself closely 
as to her motives. She should take into con- 
sideration that it is bound to prejudice an 
employer who inquires at the exchange about 
her. It is the writer’s judgment that there 
is no obligation resting upon the worker to 
mention to the employer the offer of a posi- 
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tion unless the worker intends to consider 
the position seriously. There is, on the other 
hand, a decided obligation not to accept an- 
other offer without previous consultation 
with the employer; that is to say, without 
giving the employer an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the matter and bring up objections, if 
he has any, before the deal is actually closed. 


b. Is there a duty upon the worker to protest 
against overwork, bad working condi- 
tions, etc.? 

The writer believes that there is, and that 
the uncomplaining acceptance by social 
workers of many unnecessarily hard condi- 
tions is indirectly the cause of a good many 
of the conditions themselves. Boards of di- 
rectors often do not see the need for bettering 
conditions until it is brought forcibly to their 
attention. The social worker who accepts un- 
complainingly whatever is handed out may 
be creating a wrong attitude on the part of 
her board or her supervisors. Her duty to 
herself, to her job, and to her fellow workers 
is to keep clearly in the foreground condi- 
tions which she feels to be adverse to her best 
work, 


An experienced woman in community center work 
was recommended for and accepted a post as director 
of community center work in one of our middle class 
cities. She found on arriving during the influenza epi- 
demic that there was no public health nurse in the town, 
although the situation called for well-trained medical 
workers. After two weeks of working eighteen hours a 
day or more, she realized she could not begin to cope 
with the situation, although the mayor of the town, 
aroused by her efforts, offered to employ her at double 
the salary the settlement was able to pay her. She felt 
that she could not continue in such a situation where 
conditions were so overwhelming, and resigned. It is 
probable that by her action she stimulated more interest 
in the situation than she would have by remaining and 
suffering the inevitable breakdown. 


But if a worker’s resignation is in her own 
mind a resignation of protest, she owes it to 
all concerned to make the grounds of her 
action perfectly clear. 


c. If the prospective employer insists on too 
short notice, what should be the attitude 
of the worker? 

In this case it would seem that the attitude 
of the worker should be to take up frankly 
with her employer the request of the pros- 
pective employer, and to allow him to make 
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his protest before returning her answer. Few 
employers will insist on an employee’s losing 
the opportunity to accept an advantageous 
offer because the new employer holds out 
for short notice or no notice at all. On the 
other hand, the writer has known instances 
of social workers so loyal to their jobs and so 
well aware of the difficulties that would be 
created by a sudden resignation, that they 
have voluntarily refused advantageous offers 
and said nothing about them for fear that 
their present employers would refuse to ac- 
cept such a sacrifice. There can be no moral 
obligation upon an individual to carry 
loyalty and responsibility to these lengths. 
Where his own standards of conduct demand 
it, however, one can only admire and com- 
mend the moral worth of the action. 

Speaking in general, there is an obligation 
upon the worker who contemplates leaving 
one organization and going to another to 
consider not only her own advancement, but 
where she will be of most service, what are 
the needs of her present organization, and 
what is the possibility of satisfactorily re- 
placing her. This latter consideration is 
surely of moment to the individual worker. 
Social workers put so much of themselves 
into their work that it becomes a matter of 
personal concern who is to pick that work 
up and carry it on. 

In most case-working organizations the 
winter months are the busy season, and 
efforts are bent toward placing the staff, early 
in the fall, upon as stable a basis as possible, 
so that staff changes from then until the next 
summer may be minimized. In considering 
a change of position, a case worker should 
therefore have in mind the time of year at 
which the change is expected to take place. 
If she has accepted a position of executive 
responsibility, she is not justified under ordi- 
nary circumstances in giving it up for another 
position during the rush of the winter’s work. 


IV. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
No attempt has been made in the fore- 
going to discuss salary differences between 
societies in relation to changes of employ- 
ment, and the ethical considerations in- 
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volved. When there are two agencies in 
nearby communities whose standards of 
work are much the same, but whose salary 
ranges differ widely, the policy of the more 
prosperous organization to offer a higher 
salary for the same work has a tendency to 
drain the less wealthy organization of all its 
best workers before their training can be 
completed, or they can make a return in 
services for the training received. Pros- 
perous organizations which have a regard for 
the rights of their neighbors are very chary 
of encouraging applications from the other 
agencies’ staff members. There is the possi- 
bility that this sensitiveness may be carried 
to the point of working injustice to the in- 
terests of the individual worker. Such a 
situation means the closest co-operation and 
understanding between the agencies involved, 
and a nice balancing of the ethics of the situa- 
tion in each individual case. 

Where such confidence does not exist, the 
agency which is unable to offer the higher 
salary may be forced to the length of estab- 
lishing a contract system. This practice, 
once common among family case working 
agencies, has been abandoned in recent years 
by most of the societies which formerly_em- 
ployed it. The disadvantages of keeping 
people upon the staff against their will, and 
on pain of being stigmatized for breach of 
contract if they sought better opportunities, 
has come to seem to most executives to out- 
weigh the gains. The fact should not how- 
ever be overlooked that the pressure of the 
higher-salaried society upon its lower-salaried 
neighbor, which is always working to induce 
the latter to increase salaries, is from a pro- 
fessional point of view desirable and not 
wholly to be interfered with. 

While the signing of a two or three year 
contract has largely disappeared, there is 
still the necessity of having a clear under- 
standing with each new member taken upon 
the staff as to exactly what her status and 
prospects may be. If there is a probationary 
period, this should be clearly understood on 
both sides, and at the time when the worker 
goes over from the temporary into the per- 
manent staff on the completion of the pro- 
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bationary period, there should be formal 
notification of the new status. The young 
worker who desires the information should 
be told without equivocation the length of 
time which it takes to train a case worker, 
and the probable range of dates within 
which she may look for promotion in salary 
or position after her temporary appointment 
is confirmed. 

The general family agencies whose work 
has been established for some years and which 
are known to have a reputation as training 
centers, are peculiarly open to exploitation 
at the hands of specialized agencies, if these 
latter have not clearly thought out the eth- 
ical implications involved. A_ psychiatric 
agency which was starting a new enterprise 
offered a position to a specially trained 
worker on the staff of a family agency and 
insisted upon this worker’s release on three 
days’ notice. On protest, the representative 
of the psychiatric agency naively stated that 
the family agency’s workers were so many in 
number that one could hardly be missed. 
She seems to have thought of this particular 
worker as being kept in cold storage by the 
family agency against possible needs in the 
psychiatric field. 

This tendency on the part of the special 
agency to regard the general agency as a 
fish pond into which it may dip its net at 
any time and extract a trained worker for 
its special needs, is a difficult one to combat. 
Quite as difficult is the attitude of the agency 
which, without facilities to give training it- 
self, practically says to untrained workers, 
“if you can get on the staff of such and such 
an organization and get a few months’ train- 
ing, we will offer you a job at a larger salary 
than they will then be paying you.” Prof. 
Todd, in his recent book on social work, says: 
“There can be no doubt that many changes, 
particularly in the larger, well-established 
relief [sic] agencies, result from the practice 
of beginners’ using them as training-schools 
or stepping-stones.”’ It is to meet conditions 
such as these, and to insure the retention of 
new workers until they have had time for 
adequate training, rather than on account of 
the old salary difficulties, that the general 
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case work agencies are more and more com- 
ing to require (not by means of the old 
written contract, but rather by a “‘gentle- 
men’s agreement” at time of hiring) some 
assurance that the beginning worker intends 
to stay long enough to make the undertaking 
of a course of training worth while to herself 
and heremployer. This would usually mean 
not less than one year. 

Speaking in general, it would seem that 
the things most needed to stabilize and im- 
prove the present conditions of employment 
among social case work agencies are as fol- 
lows: 

1. On the part of would-be employers, 
more appreciation of the time it takes to pro- 
duce a really trained worker. The present 
situation, in which workers of a few months’ 
experience are being offered salaries higher 
than their trainers’ for work for which they 
have insufficient experience, is anomalous 
and even dangerous to professional stan- 
dards. It would be better to leave the work 
undone until people can be trained to 
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within a measurable possibility of doing it 
well. 

2. On the part of present employers, more 
consideration of the prospects of the individ- 
ual members of the staff, as well as of the 
welfare of the organization. The workers’ 
faith that any proposed change will be viewed 
by the employer with a distinct eye to their 
personal welfare, is necessary to a completely 
loyal and confidential relationship. 

3. On the part of case-workers, fuller real- 
ization that the work itself is bigger than any 
individual career. Nowhere in the world 
can better exemplifiers be found of what 
Kipling calls “the holy spirit of man on the 
job,” than in the case-work profession; but 
case workers are not self-advertisers, and 
their spirit is shown forth by example rather. 
than by precept. It takes time for the be- 
ginning worker to learn that she is in a pro- 
fession in which no human being—in the last 
analysis not even the employer—can come 
between the individual worker and her sa- 
cred obligations to her Job. 


WHERE THERE’S A WILL—WHAT’S THE WAY? 


KARL DE SCHWEINITZ 
General Secretary, Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity 


ICK had exhausted the patience and 
—But perhaps the moral had better 
precede the story. 

The lesson involved is that of placing re- 
sponsibility where it belongs. It requires 
faith to put a family in charge of its own 
cure—or a person, for that matter. It is 
easier to decide things for a man than to 
leave the decision with him, but the most 
satisfactory results follow when he himself 
takes the helm. Thus a social worker la- 
bored for weeks to convince a man and wo- 
man that they ought to separate for a time 
in order that the husband might go to a 
tuberculosis sanatorium. At last, when 
there seemed to be nothing left but the 
threat to withdraw relief, she adopted en- 
tirely new tactics. 
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“T’ve done my best to persuade you to go 
to the sanatorium,” she said. ‘‘Now let’s 
try your plan.” 

Thereupon the family changed its mind 
and the man went to the sanatorium. Hav- 
ing presented her case to the couple, the 
social worker did the one thing which left 
them free to decide—and being free they 
made the right decision. 

In this (as indeed in all forms of treat- 
ment), the method and the time of adminis- 
tration, and the character of the client make 
a vast difference. Certainly, however, there 
is nO more important element in case work 
than the art of presenting the facts and 
then leaving the responsibility for decision 
where it belongs, of making the patient him- 
self responsible for his own future. 
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Now for the story.— 


ICK had exhausted the patience and 

ability of his mother. Since the death 
of his father his behavior had become as 
wild and unrestrained as the huge shock 
of red hair that covered his head. He 
played hooky. He stayed out on the streets 
until midnight. He was a rebel at home 
and in school—and all this at the age of 
twelve. 

“He should be put away,” his mother 
wept. “He should be in an institution.” 
The social worker agreed with her, and an 
appropriate school was found. 

Would Mrs. Donato take her son there? 
She would—but he wouldn’t. The social 
worker offered to accompany him; still he 
would not go. The more the social worker 
persuaded the more violent became the 
storm of Nick’s refusals. 

Perhaps the lure of an automobile ride 
would weaken his prejudice. The school 
sent its car to the door, but as it arrived 
Nick bolted out through the back yard and 
did not return until midnight. 

There seemed to be nothing left but the 
taking of him to the school by might and 
main, whether he would orno. A young man 
was found for the task. He arrived before 
Nick had gotten out of bed, and the boy was 
half way dressed before he discovered the vol- 
unteer. Then he began again to refuse to go, 
with passionate tears and wailings. The vol- 
unteer described the delights of the school. 
There may have been advantages about it 
which its advocate omitted, but if so they 
were beyond his knowledge and imagina- 
tion. Yet Nick continued to cry refusal. 
Then the visitor appealed to Nick’s pride. 
What was he afraid of? Smaller fellows 
than he had gone there and liked it. Why 
was he acting like a baby? But apparently 
Nick cared not at all about his reputation 
for courage. 

Across the street lived a neighbor, a 
woman who had great influence with Nick. 
She offered to help; but without effect. In 
her exasperation Nick’s mother gave him a 


shake. With that he eluded her grasp and 
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dashed into the cellar. The door had a 
handle on only one side, and that was the 
side on which Nick stood. Neighbor, mother 
and volunteer in turn tugged at the door, 
but Nick had the advantage. Their greatest 
success could net them little more than an 
inch, but Nick would always snap the door 
shut again. Finally a broomstick was pushed 
into a crack that was opened up momen- 
tarily, and with this help the door was 
forced. 

The argument was then continued, but 
the tussle had convinced Nick of the de- 
termination of everybody that he should go 
to the school. When he was told that his 
mother might accompany him he yielded 
upon the further consideration—this a 
bargain privately arranged with his mother 
—that she give him some money iest he 
be left among strangers without any re- 
sources. 

Before he could change his mind he was in 
an automobile hurrying away to the school, 
where half an hour later the party arrived. 
The social worker in charge of the institu- 
tion took them on a tour of inspection. 
Classrooms, playrooms, shops, and play- 
grounds were visited, and then the time 
came for Nick’s mother to leave. 

“Well, it’s up to the school now,” thought 
the volunteer to himself. ‘‘I hope they find 
him easier to keep than he was to get.” 

Mrs. Donato stooped down to kiss her 
son good-bye. As she did so, the superin- 
tendent of the institution remarked: 

“It’s only for the day, of course. You'll 
be going home tonight, won’t you, Nick?” 

Mother and volunteer were surprised and 
disconcerted. What did the superintendent 
mean by jeopardizing the results of the 
morning’s struggle—to say nothing of the 
earlier efforts that had been made to send 
Nick to the institution? 

The next day, however, the boy reported 
at the school. He has been there for six 
months, is there now and is making good. 
It is doubtful whether a barred cell could 
have kept him for so long a time. But when 
he was made responsible for his own educa- 
tion he stayed. 
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THE NEW VISITING HOUSEKEEPER: HER TRAINING 
AND HER WORK 


EMMA A. WINSLOW 
Secretary, Committee on Home Economics, New York Charity See Society 


Lecturer in Household Arts, Teachers College, Columbia 


ITHIN the last few years has come 

W an increasing realization of the value 

of personal service to families with 
reference to homemaking problems. Certain 
phases of home economics instruction can 
be given effectively to groups, but certain 
phases function far more effectively if accom- 
panied by individual instruction which will 
assist in making the necessary adjustments 
to meet the different conditions in different 
homes. 

At first the work of the visiting house- 
keeper consisted largely of actual house- 
keeping assistance to families. The visiting 
housekeeper was often comparatively un- 
trained in subject matter or teaching method, 
slight recognition was given to the educa- 
tional or social value of her work, and the 
salary was low in comparison with the salary 
paid to other workers on the staff. Remark- 
able results always seemed to be expected, 
however, from the work of this visiting house- 
keeper. In some miraculous way she was to 
bring order out of chaos, establish habits of 
thrift and cleanliness, and within a short 
period of time be able to create model home 
conditions, no matter with what type of 
human material she was dealing. By helping 
a woman to clean house thoroughly she was 
to make the woman capable of cleaning house 
equally well in the future and interested al- 
ways in keeping her house in apple pie order. 
By talking with the woman about better 
dietary habits, by planning menus and dem- 
onstrating the preparation of certain dishes 
she was to change immediately a bread, 
meat and coffee dietary to one rich in milk, 
vegetables and fruit, devoid of coffee and 
tea, and with scanty quantities of meat. By 
helping the woman with sewing and by talk- 
ing with her about her clothing problems, 
the wardrobe would be made adequate and 
the family trained to keep it so. 
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I think we should all agree that such re- 
sults are well worth attaining, but I wish to 
raise the question in this article whethe it 
is practicable to try to attain such results 
through the use of the visiting housekeeper, 
unless a well-trained person is used and the 
work is organized so as to take advantage of 
the best methods developed in the field of 
education and social work. 

The work of the former visiting house- 
keeper was usually a combination of two 
types, educational service and what might 
be described as emergency or remedial ser- 
vice. With the greater emphasis upon the 
educational aspects of her work, the former 
term, “visiting housekeeper,” is being suc- 
ceeded in many places by the terms “nutri- 
tion worker,” “home economist,” “budget 
consultant,” “homemaking adviser,” “cloth- 
ing specialist,” “household efficiency expert,” 
or other term which carries a better idea of 
skilled service along a particular line. 

The more successful work seems to be 
combining group and individual instruction, 
thus reaching more people than through in- 
dividual instruction alone, and profiting by 
the enthusiasm and the spirit of competition 
which can be created in group conferences. 
It is profiting also from its connection with 
the activities of social agencies by beginning 
to utilize the best case work methods in con- 
nection with the individual instruction which 
is so necessary in order to supplement gen- 
eral class instruction or to meet particularly 
pressing needs in individual cases. In addi- 
tion to offering special service to families, it 
is trying to be of service to social workers by 
providing them with necessary information 
along home economics lines. This kind of 
visiting housekeeper service seems to be 
recognized as a form of educational work 
which should be available to all members of 
the community who need such assistance, and 
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we are escaping from the idea that it should 
be limited to families already under the care 
of a social agency. 

The present tendencies in connection with 
such work are perhaps best illustrated by 
the following platform, which was prepared 
as a result of a number of discussions by 
social workers and home economics workers 
under the leadership of the Social Work 
Committee of the American Home Econom- 
ics Association during the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work in Atlantic City last 
June: 


It is believed to be essential that a social worker have 
a certain amount of knowledge of the principles of home 
economics, and it is suggested that schools and colleges 
giving training for various forms of social work include 
home economics instruction as part of this training. 


It is believed to be essential that the home economics 
specialist in family social work or public health work 
should have broad social training as well as good tech- 
nical training in home economics, and that she should 
have special training in the principles of social case work 
and some experience in the methods of their application. 
It is believed that there is sufficient demand fer workers 
thus trained to justify home economics departments in 
co-operating with schools or departments of social work 
in preparing students definitely for such positions, and 
it is so recommended. 


It is believed that a home economist can be made of 
the following use to the staff of a family social work or 
health agency: 

1. Service to staff by preparing budget estimates, 
diet schedules, etc., and by consultation, group instruc- 
tion, and supervisory assistance with reference to home 
economics problems. 

2. Direct service to families where there is evidence 
of need for expert advice with reference to home-making 
adjustments: 1. ¢., families where one or more children 
are undernourished; where dietary modifications are 
required because of diseased conditions; where there are 
insanitary housekeeping practices, indications of mis- 
management in the use of the family income, wrong 
clothing standards, etc. The home economist should 
have full charge of the work in a family, or work in co- 
operation with the case worker, as will meet best the 
needs of the particular family situation and use the 
services of the staff to the best advantage. 


It is urged that home economics, public health and 
social workers use their influence in securing the establish- 
ment of a larger amount of effective group instruction in 
home-making adjustments, supplemented by home in- 
struction preferably as part of home demonstration work, 
or vocational or other public school work. It is also urged 
that they use their influence in securing the establish- 
ment of a larger amount of trained personal advice to 
families and social workers with reference to budget 
problems, special dietary modifications and other home 
economics problems which can be most effectively solved 
by individual advising, alone or in connection with 
group instruction. The value of this method seems to 
be proved by the results secured in food and nutrition 
clinics, certain types of home demonstration and Amer- 
icanization work, the Home Economics Bureau in the 
Cleveland Savings Bank, the Boston Dietetic Bureau, 
the Detroit Visiting Housekeeper Association, etc. 
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At the present time social work along home 
economics lines is in its pioneer stages. 
Like other pioneer work, it requires unusually 
well qualified women in order to be success- 
ful. Such women cannot be secured for a 
salary of $75 a month, especially as a social 
work position is forced to compete with the 
better salaried teaching positions for which 
most home economics schools are training 
their students. Personally | am recommend- 
ing that a minimum salary of $1200 a year 
be paid, and that preferably $1800 to $2500 
be paid if a person is to be secured qualified 
to make the work of permanent community 
service. 

In order that such a person be of sufficient 
value to warrant the payment of such a 
salary, it means that home economics schools 
must be providing social training as well as 
home economics training. It also means that 
the work must be organized so as to reach 
effectively as many families as possible who 
need this special type of service. Whether 
or not a family social work agency should 
assume the entire responsibility of estab- 
lishing and permanently directing such work 
is perhaps questionable. It would seem, 
however, that there should be no question 
with reference to the value, in connection 
with its own work, of having such educa- 
tional service available in a community; 
and it would seem well within the province 
of such an agency to assist in the establish- 
ment of such work by conducting a demon- 
stration for a short period of time, with 
especial reference to the results in improved 
homemaking standards arising from a prop- 
erly blended combination of home economics 
effort and family social work effort. 

In conclusion may I urge that family so- 
cial work agencies co-operate with the home 
economics schools in any efforts to maintain 
salary standards for people recommended 
for social work positions, and at the same 
time that the point be insisted on that a cer- 
tain amount of social work training is essen- 
tial as a basis for such a position. And may 
I also urge that greater attention be given in 
the future to the organization of the work, 
with emphasis on its educational side and the 
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separation from it of the large amount of 


actual housekeeping service which experi- 


ence has shown to be needlessly expensive of 


the time of a trained worker and often wo- 
fully lacking in permanent educational re- 
sults. 


MARGINAL NOTES 


N IDLE philanthropist who is busy 
enough can find, in an off hour, gen- 
uine refreshment between the covers 
of his Atlantic. Take, for example, this 
lively bit, two months back, from the ex- 
periences of musician Schauffler in France: 
CoLoneL X (interrupting a rehearsal of his regimental 
band): Here, what’re you trying to do? 3 
Leaver: We are rehearsing “The Stars and Stripes 
Forever,” sir. 
Coronet X (leveling a minatory finger at the alto, 
tenor, and bass trombones): I want to see those instru- 


ments dress up. Want to see those trombone-slides all 
go in and out together in a military manner. 


On another occasion this colonel stopped the same 
unfortunate band with a rough: “Here, here, what’s 
all this foolishness?” 

LEADER (patiently): What, sir? 

CoLone X (withering the solo trumpeter with a glare): 
Why isn’t that man working? 

_ Leaver: He has four measures’ rest before his solo, 
sir. 

Cotonet X: Now then, I want you to understand 
that I won’t stand for any more of this slacking. Want 
you to get music that will keep every man busy all the 
time. Make ’em all work! 


Which would have been amusing if it had 
not brought to mind (or to one reader’s mind, 
at least) the ways of the general efficiency 
men who are sometimes turned loose upon 
social agencies. Usually they begin by trying 
to figure the standard cost per visit of a 
social case worker’s ministrations, or by 
striving to discover how many visits per day 
she should be expected to make. In other 
v. ds, they attack the problem of social 
efficiency in true Colonel X fashion. 


F OUR case histories have many of the 

characteristics of biography, then the 
case worker may well develop a taste for 
the great biographies of the world as his 
favorite leisure-hour reading. The best of 
these have not been written by near relatives, 
just as a wise case worker or a wise physician 
avoids treating professionally those nearest 
and dearest to him. But an idle philanthro- 


pist can think (without trying to recall them) 
of two exceptions to this rule; one is Hux- 
ley’s life, written by his son, another is the 
life of Burne-Jones, written by his wife. Both 
stand out as exceptionally good portraits and 
as exceptionally readable books. 

Who will send to The Family or to Mar- 
ginal Notes some suggestions for a list of 
worth-while biographies that social workers 
should read? Has anyone read the life of 
Canon Barnett yet, or is everyone saving it, 
like an idle philanthropist, for next summer? 

HERE is a passage in the Huxley life 

which comes to mind whenever a col- 
league attempts, Polonius fashion, to save 
his face by ambiguous writing or speaking. 
(“By the mass, and ’tis like a camel.” “‘Me- 
thinks it is like a weasel.”’ “Or like a whale?” 
says Hamlet. “Very like a whale.”) And we 
may depend upon it that Polonius prided 
himself upon his diplomacy. Not so Huxley, 
who says: 

Be clear, though you may be convicted of error. If 
you are clearly wrong, you will run up against a fact 
some time and get set right. If you shuffle with your 
subject, and study chiefly to use language which will 


give a loophole of escape either way, there is no hope 
for you. 


O ONE would maintain that there 
is much resemblance between social 
work and play-acting, but honest professional 
work of whatever sort has resemblances worth 
noting. It was with sincerity and frankness 
that Louis Calvert wrote two years ago his 
Problems of the Actor; in witness whereof one 
social worker’s copy of the book has many 
marginal notes. 

Here are a few of the marked passages 
that bear more especially upon technique. 
Calvert believes in the joint stock company 
as the best possible school of acting, and 
would deplore, probably, the too early “going 
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it alone” that many social workers now 
aspire to after only the sketchiest sort of 
preparation: 


I have been told by young actors that, in their opin- 
ion, it is foolish to bother one’s head about the mechanics 
and the technique and the principle of what they do. 
They say they feel restrained and self-conscious and 
stilted if they do this. They want to forget that they 
are acting and depend upon their innate artistic sense 
for results. I suppose in no other profession would this 
absurd attitude be met. [Yes, in social work too often.] 
The beginning musician never dreams of plunging into 
the difficult compositions of the master composers until 
he has spent years in study of the mere mechanics of his 
art. He rises above, and forgets, his elementary lessons 
after a time, but he never thinks of trying to skip them. 
But on the stage, the novice often chafes at the primary 
lessons, and often scorns them altogether. 


The beginner is very receptive and very impression- 
able; if he does not start in a stock company but in a 
one-play company, where the star is playing one part 
over and over, he is in danger of aping the mannerisms 
of the star, and of having his ideas of successful acting 
too strongly flavored with the star’s methods. In a 
stock company, too, one learns to depend on himself, for 
the producer who directs a new piece each week has no 
time to give his actors much individual attention. The 
actor is left to himself to a certain extent, and this in 
itself spurs him on. He gets a good stiff training in learn- 
ing his lines quickly, and he acquires the faculty—a 
blessed one—of larruping himself into doing what he has 
to do with directness and dispatch, for that is the way 
things must be done in a stock company if they are done 
at all. . . . The road to Stardom is strewn with the 
bones of many clever people who, in the flush of easy 
success easily and early won, scorned the humble drud- 
gery of sound technique. 


We should find out just how little is needed to regis- 
ter any effect. And anything more than just enough is 
likely to be a great deal too much. It is easy to waste 
the eye on little things, whereas it is a powerful medium 
which should be saved for the big. It is an abiding prin- 
ciple with me that we should save all we can of all our 
powers for the big things. . . . Many young actors 
seem to think that unless they are able to do something 
with their hands, they will be suspected of being am- 


ateurs; but the most difficult thing in all the actor’s 
art is the faculty of doing nothing at the right time. A 
good general rule to follow is: when in doubt, do noth- 
ing; never make a gesture until there is absolutely no 
doubt of its propriety in your own mind; wait until you 
are compelled to make it. 


CONTRIBUTOR to the first number of 

The Family had something to say about 

group thinking. Calvert is most suggestive 
on the subject of group acting: 


We never have nothing to do on the stage. It is al- 
ways our business to make what the other fellow is 
doing or saying as effective as we can. . . . I once saw 
a repertoire company of average capacity give a per- 
formance of Arnold Bennett’s What the Public Wants. 
I myself had taken part in Charles Hawtrey’s London 
production of the piece; but I realized very clearly 
that, as a complete work, this repertoire production 
threw ours completely in the shade. The individual 
parts, of course, were not played nearly so well as they 
had been in London, but the ensemble was infinitely 
better. The effect of the play, as a whole, was much 
more clear-cut and powerful than ours had been. This 
was due to the superb team-work of the company. They 
all devoted themselves to the play; they forgot them- 
selves, they all helped each other. But there is not the 
least reason, that I can see, why this team-work should 
be confined to repertoire companies. The faculty of 
rendering all possible aid to his fellows should be cul- 
tivated by every actor as a matter of course. 


An interesting lesson in co-operation this, 
and one that should make us a little more 
keenly observant the next time we go to the 
theater. As regards the matter of starring 
too early, is it stretching the analogy until 
it cracks to suggest that a good family wel- 
fare agency is an excellent example of the 
repertoire or stock company? 


me 


NOTES FROM THE DAILY DIARY OF A SECRETARY 


SHOWING THE NEED OF FAMILY SOCIAL WORK IN A TOWN OF 5,000 
INHABITANTS 


UNE 30, 1919.—A telephone call 
the morning asked me to come to see a 
woman before noon. Visited and found 
an attractive young woman with three chil- 
dren under five years of age, comfortable 
little home, husband steady and a good pro- 
vider, but with such a high temper that his 
wife is afraid of him, and thinks she wants 
to leave him. Discussed the matter at some 


length with her. (Upon visiting next day 
found that the young couple had gone over 
the whole question quietly together and de- 
cided to make a fresh start.) 

Next visited Mrs. S, whose fourteen-year- 
old daughter, Ada, we sent to the Rosine 
Home in Philadelphia last September for 
maternity care and one year’s training. 
Through misrepresentation Mrs. S brought 
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her daughter home recently; we have every 
reason to believe she is an immoral woman. 
Am trying to get sufficient evidence to take 
the case into court and place the girl in 
better care. One night recently I followed 
Mrs. S and saw her take a young man to 
her home at 11.30. Telephoned Rosine 
Home to ask why Ada was allowed to leave 
before her year was completed. Learned 
that her mother went before the board of 
managers and made a plea of poor health, 
saying she couldn’t get along without Ada. 

After long talk with Mrs. S I came to the 
office and telephoned to Dr. Green in refer- 
ence to a child I have placed, but who has 
been proving troublesome. 

Mrs. Brown came to office to speak of two 
children who are to be taken to the Eye 
Hospital soon. Then telephoned to a volun- 
teer to ask her to take the children to the 
Hospital some day this week. 

Discussed with Mrs. Brown the work of 
the Girls’ Reserve which meets in the office. 

Mrs. M came to the office to ask how she 
can have her father-in-law compelled to 
stay away from her home. She is afraid he 
intends to kidnap the children and thus 
weaken her claim for support from her de- 
serting husband. 

Received in mail a letter from the Asso- 
ciated Charities of a nearby city giving the 
whereabouts of a colored girl about whom I 
had inquired. I wassummoned to Town Hall 
one Sunday recently in regard to the custody 
of this girl, who had been taken by her 
father from the foster home in which she 
had been placed. 

The mail also brought a letter from Mr. 
K, saying he wished to come for his daugh- 
ter, who has been living with Miss S for 
eighteen months. Phoned Miss S, who ob- 
jected strongly to parting with the child, 
and will probably make a claim for care. 
She will think it over and notify me later. 

Went to T (a nearby town), taking Mrs. 
W to talk with the prosecutor in regard to 
action against her deserting husband, who 
is in arrears with his payments for support. 

Discussed five cases with the official prose- 
cutor. 
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Returned to the city just in time to meet 
Miss L, an applicant for the position of 
police woman in Forest Park. Discussed 
the work with her and made arrangements 
for her to remain in town over night when 
on duty at the Park. 

Went to B (a nearby town) in the Com- 
munity Service car and brought back Mrs. 
N, a partially paralyzed invalid, who has 
been staying with friends for a much-needed 
vacation. 

Upon returning to the office, found a 
message to call up John Toole, overseer of 
the poor of T. Phoned Mr. Toole, learned 
that he had received a visit from a young 
woman who had left her husband, in this 
city, and had gone to live with her parents 
in T. Mr. Toole will send her to me and 
thinks I can adjust the matter. Told him 
I have visited the home where the young 
couple have formerly lived with the hus- 
band’s mother. Told Mr. Toole I would 
visit at once and endeavor to talk with the 
young husband. Went at once to the house 
but no one was at home. 

Went to R (a nearby town) to talk with 
parents of Mrs. W’s husband in an effort 
to learn his whereabouts; clue furnished by 
a money order he had recently sent his 
mother. It was issued from sub-station No. 
86, Philadelphia. Told Mr. W senior that 
I could probably get the address on the 
original application, through the help of an 
inspector. If I can get this, Mr. W will go 
to see his son, and endeavor to get him to 
pay up arrears and increase the support 
order. Mr. W wants to try this before we 
resort to the law again. 

Stopped to see Benj. White in an effort 
to find light work on a farm for an incipient 
tuberculosis man. 

In evening talked by telephone with Miss 
D in reference to a girl J had placed with 
Mrs. F. 

Phoned Dr. Allen of Smith Mills in regard 
to tuberculosis examinations for two people; 
he made an appointment to see them. Wrote 
a note to each, telling them of this plan, and 
then went home. 


M. T. C. 
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“RELIEF NOT NEEDED” 


I. HELPING THE WHOLE 
FAMILY 
HE D’s were a Cuban family who had 
been in this country less than five 
years. The family consisted of Mr. 
and Mrs. D and five children, the oldest a 
boy of fourteen, the youngest a girl of six; 
twin girls of eleven and an eight-year-old 
boy completed the family. 

Financial need did not figure in this prob- 
lem, and yet the society was able to render 
most definite and valuable service during 
its sixteen months’ contact with the family. 

The case was referred to the society for 
attention to Josey, the eight-year-old boy, 
who was unruly and troublesome, always in 
mischief, the tool of older boys and a ring- 
leader among boys younger than himself. 
The society’s visitor learned that Josey had 
been run over by an automobile a year before 
her acquaintance with the family, and had 
undergone an operation during which a 
small bone had been removed from his head. 
At the time of the operation the doctors had 
assured Mr.and Mrs. D that there would be no 
bad after-effects; his bad behavior, how- 
ever, dated from the time of this accident. 
The other children were normal and 
attractive. 

A thorough mental and physical examina- 
tion revealed the fact that Josey’s condition 
was not abnormal, but that the operation 
had left his brain in an extremely sensitive 
state and that his difficulties were probably 
due to bad environment. Special care was 
recommended, and through the society Josey 
was placed in a boarding home for boys out- 
side of the city where he would be under the 
best influences and would have the additional 
advantages of a private school training; his 
board was paid from the compensation fund 
paid to the D’s at the time of the automobile 
accident. Josey responded amazingly to this 
treatment; he became quiet and tractable 
and at the end of a year was able to return 
to his family. 

In the meantime the society had offered 


a number of opportunities to the D’s which 
the family had not failed to grasp and which 
materially benefited their condition. Mr. D, 
when a youth in Cuba, was trained to be 
both a cigar-maker and a carpenter; and he 
entered the cigar-making trade when he 
came to this country, because his lack of 
knowledge of English made it impossible for 
him to follow the carpentry trade. When the 
society learned these facts they encouraged 
Mr. D to attend night school, where he 
learned English; and later they secured a 
position for him as carpenter, the wages in 
that trade far exceeding those paid in cigar- 
making and the health conditions being very 
much better. The family were encouraged to 
move to a better house and neighborhood, 
situated conveniently near to Mr. D’s place 
of employment. Under the society’s care, 
the health of Mrs. D (who had a tendency to 
tuberculosis) and of the children, who were 
anemic and run down, was greatly improved 
through their availing themselves of clinical 
care; and the twins were connected with a 
settlement house where music lessons were 
given at the reasonable rates Mrs. D could 
afford to pay. In short, the entire family was 
materially benefited through its contact with 
the society. 

This family furnished good material with 
which to work, though they were of a type 
which might have been considered above the 
average and capable of looking out for them- 
selves. Mr. D was intelligent and indus- 
trious, fond of his family and anxious to do 
well by them; Mrs. D was an unusual 
mother, devoted and _ self-sacrificing and 
wholly wrapped up in her children’s happi- 
ness; the children themselves were normal 
and affectionate, and with the exception of 
Josey were the pride of their teachers. Yet 
given all of these qualities, this family stood 
in need of certain definite lifts which the 
society was able to give to them. 

Josey would probably have developed into 
a headstrong youth and a bad man had the 
opportunity for suitable training and devel- 
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opment been denied him; and the D’s had 
the necessary funds with which to pay for 
this but lacked the knowledge of how to se- 
cure it. The father would probably have 
stuck to his poorly paid cigar-making, and 
the family health might have suffered ser- 
ious collapse save for the kindly oversight 
and skilled advice of the society’s visitor. 

This then is an illustration of case work. 
By means of it, much of good was accom- 
plished for the D family. Without it, the 
family would have been left in the same con- 
dition they were in when first known to the 
society. Josey, the eight-year-old boy, would 
have been in an infinitely worse condition, 
for as he grew older his difficulties would 
have multiplied and he would probably have 
turned into an unruly youth and a bad man. 
The evidences of case work in this story are 
as follows: 

1. The discovery of Josey’s early injury. 

2. His mental and physical examination. 

3. The placing of Josey in a home. 

4. The visitor’s discovery of the fact that 
Mr. D had learned a second trade. 

5. The helping of Mr. D to better paid 
employment. 

6. The encouraging of the D’s to move to 
a better house and neighborhood. 

7. Medical care secured for the whole 
family. 

How easy it would have been for an over- 
worked secretary to give this family little or 
no attention because of the fact that they 
were not in financial need! There is little 
chance that twenty-five years ago the D’s 
would have received any considerable bene- 
fit from contact with a family society, or 
associated charities, as it would then have 
been called. As a matter of fact, there are 
many societies today where case work meth- 
ods are unknown and where only the crudest 
measures are taken to help applicants—no 
verification of the applicant’s story, no in- 
quiry into the real circumstances of the case, 
no effort to discover the underlying causes 
of the family’s difficulties, and treatment 
limited to a two-dollar grocery order or a 
pair of shoes to the man, woman or child who 
comes to the office and asks help. 
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II. SHOULD THE UNWISE OR THE 
OTHER Y’S HELP? 
N THE early part of October an eye spe- 
cialist in B referred Miss Y to the Asso- 
ciated Charities. In the doctor’s diagnosis 
he stated that she was 95 per cent blind. Her 
eyes were too far gone to be helped by 
glasses or an operation. 

When visited, Miss Y proved to be inter- 
esting and mentally alert in spite of her 
eighty years. She is tall, broad shouldered 
and angular, with a clear, healthy complexion 
and gray brown, wavy hair. The agility with 
which she moves and the keen look in her 
eyes belie her infirmity. Miss Y’s memory 
never fails to bring interesting stories to 
light. Her reminiscences take her back to 
the days when, driving with her father from 
their home in the Abingtons, through what is 
now K, to L, she hid under the rug in order 
to avoid seeing a panther; or to the depar- 
ture of our Civil War veterans from Bin ’61; 
or to the proposed attack on G. 

Each piece of furniture in Miss Y’s home 
has a history; one table, for instance, made in 
dovetail fashion with drop leaves, was the first 
one used by her mother and father in their 
log cabin after their marriage a century ago. 

The investigation proved that Miss Y 
had relatives who were sympathetic and in- 
terested in her and who, when approached, 
were willing to contribute a sum necessary to 
her maintenance. The relatives did not live 
in B but in a nearby town, and preferred that 
all money should be disbursed through the 
Associated Charities. However, they visited 
their kinswoman at intervals. 

In this instance the Associated Charities 
has had to give no material relief; but by 
means of investigation and treatment has 
eliminated overlapping by many agencies 
which had become interested and were willing 
to pauperize one of our earliest pioneers, the 
latter being no more opposed to accepting 
contributions from many sources than are 
our newer American citizens. The plan for- 
mulated warrants an adequate income for 
Miss Y from her relatives, who recognize it 
as their duty and responsibility to help before 
calling upon outside resources. 
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EDITORIAL 
E HAVE heard it said that social 


workers as a group are not readers. 
They are devoted and enthusiastic, with a 
generally intelligent cast of mind, but not 
widely read. And yet in the early days of 
our career someone urged us to give to The 
Family a literary tang—and, indeed, Samuel 
McC. Crothers has promised to write an ar- 
ticle for us. 

The Idle Philanthropist is an exception, 
to be sure—perhaps idleness leads to reading. 
This philanthropist has read widely and 
wisely, and has given us some Marginal Notes 
on the reading. They appear on page 13. 

But is it true that social workers are not 
book-lovers? We should like to find out 
something about this, and repeat to our read- 
ers—whether professional workers or not— 
the invitation of I. P. to give something of 
theirexperience. For surely literature, which 
is largely made up of human interpretations, 
must yield something which is of import to 
the most intimately human of all profes- 
sions. 
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The instructor of a class in case work once 
challenged his pupils to mention examples of 
case work in history, drama or fiction, or in 
books having nothing to do with formal social 
work,—case work being defined as an at- 
tempt by persistent, sympathetic care on the 
part of one person to influence the life of an- 
other toward some definite improvement in 
his course of action. His point, of course, was 
that case work, though special training is ne- 
cessary if it is to be made a profession, is not 
something apart from life, but is rather a part 
of life—or may become so. 

Poverty is no prerequisite to a need for 
case work; we think of poverty in this con- 
nection only because the poverty-stricken are 
the ones whose cases come most frequently 
to the attention of the organized centers of 
relief or assistance. But the principles of 
case work may be applied—some of them in 
disguise, to be sure—wherever readjustment 
is needed between two individuals or groups 
which have close and continuous association 
with each other, whether the contact occurs 
in business relations or family life, or in the 
apparent (though not real) lack of contact 
when an isolated individual or family is cast 
upon society at large for support. 

Fiction, to be sure, does not ordinarily 
narrate the situation which is smoothly 
worked out, and we generally find that effec- 
tive case work has not been done—and the 
dramatis persone suffer in consequence. 
Sometimes the sympathetic guidance is at- 
tempted, but unskilfully. Is there not a 
chance that the kind-hearted but meddle- 
some old Mr. Touchwood in Scott’s St. Ro- 
nan’s Well might have saved both Clara Mow- 
bray from death and Francis Tyrrel from his 
melancholia and refusal to step into his un- 
claimed ancestral estates if he had proceeded 
according to modern principles instead of 
mysteriously trying to dominate the situa- 
tion from the mere love of feeling himself the 
munificent benefactor? The Marquis of 
Posa, in Schiller’s Don Carlos, is a case of a 
magnificent failure to straighten out a situa- 
tion which, save for the item of royalty and 
its implications, might recur in replica in 
modern America. Parson Manders, in 
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Ibsen’s Ghosts, shows, by way of contrast, a 
pitiful failure during his long years of contact 
with the Alvings to realize the opportunity 
he had, through skilful case work, to save the 
happiness of the family; and a failure, though 
not pitiful, is the effort of Mrs. Linde, in the 
Doll’s House, to save Nora Helmer and her 
husband Torvald. 

Occasionally, however, the unprofessional 
case worker in literature is successful. In 
Lady Windermere’s Fan, by Oscar Wilde, 
we do not see formal investigation and diag- 
nosis, to be sure, for Mrs. Erlynne knew be- 
forehand everything that the investigation 
would reveal, and the diagnosis was so ob- 
vious that it did not have to be phrased. But 
the treatment was masterly—and successful: 
Mrs. Erlynne, though acting almost as a 
stranger, saved her daughter, Lady Winder- 
mere, from the misery of her contemplated 
course, and reconstructed her life for her on 
a sound basis. And similarly in Sudermann’s 
Honor, the rich coffee king, Count Trast, by 
his tolerant wisdom, saved at least two of the 
characters, Robert Heinecke and Lenore 
Miuhlingk; even though his “treatment” was 
non-social in that it left out of account 
Robert’s family, and left them in the “Hin- 
terhaus” in their degradation. 

There are unnumbered cases in which no- 
body appears to offer friendly counsel, and 
the situations drift helplessly into insoluble 
complexity and tragedy. Could a skilful 
case worker have saved Hamlet and Ophelia, 
or Othello and Desdemona? What solution 
would be proposed in a case conference if 
Enoch Arden were discussed? No wise visi- 
tor was at hand to mitigate the tragedy in 
Hauptmann’s Weavers. Indeed, one gains 
the impression that in most of the real trag- 
edies of literature a sympathetic friend, skil- 
ful enough to gain the confidence of both 
sides, could have straightened things out and 
established harmony in the conflicting group, 
and thus exemplified the best spirit of case 
work. 

These are merely a few cases which might 
open the eyes of the beginning case worker to 
the possible wealth of application of her pro- 
fession to the strained relations which now 


and then arise in closely related groups of in- 
dividuals. Other books may help her in 
other ways. The instructor referred to above 
makes his class read Deland’s Imagination in 
Business, and Vallery-Radot’s Life of Pas- 
teur. An Idle Philanthropist, on another 
page of this issue, finds inspiration for a fam- 
ily worker in the February Az¢lantic, in Hux- 
ley’s life written by his son, and in Calvert’s 
Problems of the Actor. Case work has as yet 
no great body of literature all its own—the 
reader must be referred to chance passages 
or chapters in books on other subjects which 
indirectly illuminate the special field. Where 
are those passages or chapters? He who hath 
eyes to see may find them in most unexpected 
quarters of the world of letters. 


NE of the film-producing companies has 

suggested to the American Association 
that the philosophy of the family societies 
could be effectively disseminated in the 
movies. Someone selected by the Associa- 
tion could provide a scenario, and oversee 
the acting, in order that no distortion should 
be introduced; and the company would un- 
dertake the production of the film. There- 
after the film would become the property of 
the Association, and could travel from one 
society to another as arrangements were 
made with local theater managers for its 
presentation. 

Such a film, of course, could not afford the 
main entertainment of an evening’s program: 
the expense of the production of a film of 
such a nature would be prohibitive. But as 
an introductory piece, or as an interlude 
between the comedy or the orchestra and the 
main feature, it might find a place on many 
programs and effect considerable publicity 
for family work as we would wish to have it 
known. The difficulty is in financing the 
production; and the natural solution to that 
is a division of expense among the societies 
that could use it, or the underwriting of the 
whole expense by a committee, which would 
then reimburse itself by charging for the use 
of the film. 

Nobody can doubt the efficacy of the 
movies as an agency of propaganda. Why 
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should not the family societies avail them- 
selves of the means now at hand to educate 
the public? Such a plan is too ambitious for 
one society to attempt; but a co-operative 
enterprise, the machinery for which is pro- 
vided by the American Association, could be 
put through successfully. Is it worth the 
attempt? 


HE subscription list of The Family 
grows. There was a goodly showing of 
those who made the venture of faith and sub- 
scribed to us sight unseen—that is, before 
the first issue appeared on March 1. In the 
next two weeks, after the March number was 
actually out, and before the forms were 
closed for the April issue, the list was nearly 
doubled; and since that time the list has 
about doubled again. 
We hope, moreover, that even as we go to 
press the list is “‘swellin’ wisibly,” for we have 


arranged for a booth at the National Con- 
ference at New Orleans at which The Family 
will be on sale. 

In fact, the list has grown faster than we 
anticipated—and the April issue will be ex- 
hausted long before the May number ap- 
pears. We wish to keep on hand a consid- 
erable number of copies of each issue to make 
up complete sets of the first volume when the 
year is out; and we therefore ask a favor of 
our readers: 

Will those of you who have no further use 
for your April issue return it to our ofice— 
unfolded, as it came? If we can thus get back 
fifty or a hundred copies which have per- 
formed their function to the subscribers, we 
shall be able to fill additional subscriptions 
and still have a reserve for the complete 
Volume I; and we shall be sincerely grateful 
to any who will be kind enough to render us 
this service. 








HEARD IN THE FIELD 





PERSONALS AND NEWS 
ITEMS 


ORD has come to us of at least two 
\\ societies that publish house organs 
in the narrower sense—more or less 
informal bulletins for the use of the staff. 
Miss Clare M. Tousley edits a spicy sheet 
entitled “Column Write,” which has ap- 
peared more or less weekly since October. 
The Pittsburgh Associated Charities began 
on March 8 the publication of the “A.C. Bul- 
letin,” under the editorship of Miss Hazel 
Emery, two numbers of which we have seen. 
Both of these publications are obviously 
“for private consumption’”—a phrase bor- 
rowed from the Pittsburgh Bulletin. They 
have a plentiful proportion of personals, 
many of them in lighter vein. They contain 
announcements, gossip, news; and they are 
the particular affair of the staffs responsible 
for them. They are manifolded from type- 
writing in their respective offices. 
Baltimore, Md.— Major Knowlton Mixer 
has been appointed general secretary. Major 
Mixer has shown active interest in family 
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work in the Buffalo society, and has been 
closely associated with Mr. Almy, though not 
as a professional. He went to France with 
the American Red Cross, in 1917, where he 
filled various positions of executive responsi- 
bility, becoming Director of the Liberated 
Zone and later Commissioner to France. 

Cambridge, Mass.—The Associated 
Charities has recently changed its name to 
Cambridge Welfare Union. 

Dallas, Texas.—The United Charities has 
changed its name to Family Social Service. 

Easton, Pa.—The first meeting of the So- 
cial Workers’ Luncheon Club was held Tues- 
day, February 17. There were fifty-three 
people present, both paid and volunteer 
workers. Major Brown of the United States 
Public Health Survey, who had just been 
making a survey of health conditions in 
Easton, spoke. 

The second meeting was held March 22. 
There were forty-five people present. Mr. 
Karl de Schweinitz, General Secretary of the 
Society for Organizing Charity in Philadel- 
phia, spoke on family social work. 
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The Club plans to meet for luncheon once 
a month, to have an occasional out-of-town 
speaker, and to devote the rest of its time 
to the study of local problems. 

Hartford, Conn.—A central council of 
social agencies has just been organized in 
Hartford and will hold its first meeting early 
in April. Its charter membership includes 
twenty of the leading social agencies in the 
city. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Charles M. Perry, 
district secretary of the St. Anthony district 
of the Minneapolis Associated Charities, re- 
signed on the fifteenth of February. He has 
accepted the position of general secretary of 
the Social Welfare Association of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, and will begin his work 
there after the National Conference in 
April. 

Miss Pearl C. Salsberry, for four years dis- 
trict secretary of the Highland District of the 
Associated Charities, has been compelled to 
take a rest on account of overwork. The 
overwork, however, was due not primarily to 
the exacting demands in the district office, 
but to six months of desperately hard work 
in the forest fires relief work and influenza 
epidemic organization in Northern Minne- 
sota in the winter of 1918-19. Her place is 
being taken by Mrs. Mildred D. Mudgett, 
who was educational supervisor in the North- 
ern Division, American Red Cross. 

Newark, N. J.—A survey of the social 
agencies of Newark, N. J., particularly of the 
Poor and Alms Department, was made in 
1919 by the Field Director of the American 
Association, acting under the Department 
of Surveys and Exhibits of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. As a result of that survey, a 
central council of social agencies has been 
organized, of which Mayor Charles P. Gillen 
is acting chairman. 

New Bedford, Mass., recently put into 
effect a plan for a central council of social 
agencies, which was formulated in co-opera- 
tion with the Field Director of the American 
Association. There was some thought at the 
same time of attempting financial federation, 
a plan approved by the local chamber of com- 
merce; but a special group of kindred organ- 
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izations, the societies doing social work with 
people in their homes, united in a plan for 
working out their own joint financial plans. 
The societies are the Family Welfare So- 
ciety, the Children’s Aid Society, the S. P. 
C. C., the Day Nursery, and the Instructive 
Nursing Association. 

John P. Sanderson, who has been sec- 
retary of the Connecticut Children’s Aid 
Society (with offices at Hartford), has be- 
come secretary of the central council of 
social agencies in New Bedford, and finan- 
cial secretary for the group of societies men- 
tioned above. 

New York, N. Y.—Lawson Purdy, general 
secretary of the Charity Organization Soci- 
ety, has been invited to give lectures in the 
Department of Government, Harvard Uni- 
versity, on May 18 and 20, on the subject of 
municipal finance. 

Miss J. C. Colcord, superintendent in this 
society, is to be on the staff of lecturers of a 
three months’ course on the problems and 
methods of social welfare work, to begin in 
February, 1920, at the University of Mani- 
toba, Winnipeg. Miss Colcord will give ten 
lectures during the week beginning April 5. 

Portland, Ore.—A. R. Gephart, who was 
general secretary of the Associated Charities 
of Spokane, Wash., when it changed its name 
to Social Service Bureau, and of the Asso- 
ciated Charities of Portland when it became 
the Public Welfare Bureau, reassures those 
who fear that the loss of the familiar word 
“Charities” from the name of the society will 
cause a loss of income—that is, those who 
value the old name as a trade asset. Ac- 
cording to his experience, the change of name 
has actually increased the income; and, even 
better, it has brought a grade of work to the 
societies which they never could have se- 
cured under the old name. The change also 
acted as a challenge to people’s curiosity, 
and created a real interest and inquiry about 
the societies. 

Wayne, Pa.—Mrs. Nellie T. Brent, for- 
merly general secretary of the Neighborhood 
League of Wayne, Pa., has gone to Hartford, 
Conn., as supervisor of case work for the 
Charity Organization Society. 
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COMMITTEES OF THE A. A.0.F.S. W. 


HE Committee on SALARY SCHEDULES 

has considered the increasing number of 
requests from various executives for guidance 
about the salaries of executives and heads of 
departments, rather than of visitors and 
district secretaries, and has sent out requests 
for information on these points. The matter 
of insurance of staff members against illness, 
accident or death is also being discussed; 
and, perhaps with more remote hope of ac- 
complishment, that of pensions. A report 
will probably be made at the annual meeting 
at New Orleans. 

THe ComMITTEE ON RECRUITING AND 
TRAINING WorKERS isas follows: Miss Helen 
P. Kempton, Acting Chairman, New York; 
Miss Sara A. Brown, Lansing; Miss M. Alice 
Hill, Springfield, Illinois; Mr. Porter R. Lee, 
New York; Mr. Karl de Schweinitz, Philadel- 
phia; and Miss Florence B. Windom, Boston. 
Its duties, as outlined by the appointing 
minute of the Executive Committee meeting, 
are: 


1. To organize the field for recruiting workers from 
colleges. 

2. To outline a short training course for the guidance 
of societies which will undertake intensive training of 
persons who have already had some experience in our 
field, or who have come into it from other lines of work. 

3. To consider all cases referred by field staff where 
local communities will not pay for workers’ training, 
and promising candidates for larger usefulness will thus 
be lost; with a view to securing scholarship aid which 
would enable them to secure such training. 

The committee has sent out letters to so- 
cieties asking their co-operation in the mat- 
ter of training workers, and has under ad- 


visement plans for further activities. 


THe ComMITTEE ON MarriaGE Laws was 
appointed “to consider negotiations with 
other organizations which are interested in 
marriage laws and their administration, or 
which may be induced to take such an inter- 
est, especially with reference to 

“The method that societies should use in 
seeking to bring about better laws and ad- 
ministration; 

“Relation to state organizations; 

“The fostering among social workers of an 
interest in these questions.” 

The members of the Committee are Miss 
Joanna C. Colcord, Chairman, New York; 
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Wm. H. Baldwin, Washington; Thomas K. 
Brown, Jr., New York; J. B. Gwin, El Paso; 
Stockton Raymond, Boston; Miss Amelia 
Sears, Chicago; George L. Warren, Bridge- 
port; and Frank E. Wing, Rochester. The 
first meeting was called on February 25, but 
only one out-of-town member was able to 
attend. It was decided to send a letter out- 
lining the purposes of the Committee and 
asking for reports on recent legislation and 
other information, and offering the Com- 
mittee’s services to all societies listed in the 
Directory of Family Social Work Societies; 
also, to notify a selected list of national or- 
ganizations of the formation of the Commit- 
tee, to bespeak their co-operation in the 
phases of marriage laws and administration 
which might be expected to be of particular 
interest to them. These decisions have been 
carried out and numerous replies to the let- 
ters received, which have not at this date 
been brought together. In addition, the 
Committee has written to secretaries of fam- 
ily societies and others in five states in which 
legislation was pending, making suggestions 
and offering assistance. 

A ComMITTEE ON INQUIRIES BETWEEN Dis- 
SIMILAR AGENCIES has been appointed, con- 
sisting of Miss Elizabeth K. Dutcher, 
Chairman, New York; Miss Sara T. Dis- 
sosway, Brooklyn; and Miss Elsie M. Bond, 
Baltimore. This committee was appointed 
to confer with a similar committee of the 
Bureau for Exchange of Information, of 
the Child Helping Organizations, on the 
complications that arise when a family so- 
ciety writes to a child helping society, or 
vice versa, for information. The tendency 
is for the agency doing better work to be 
victimized by all inquirers, whether they 
are of a similar or dissimilar agency, and often 
whether or not the inquiry relates toa case 
appropriate to the agency addressed. The 
name of the Committee was worded as above 
inorder that way might be left open fora simi- 
lar committee from the medical social agencies 
to join in the conference. The necessity of co- 
operation of these three, and indeed of all case 
work agencies which work with people in their 
homes, is becoming increasingly apparent. 
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CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


N THE main, social agencies are alive to 

their responsibilities as employers. Sick- 
ness incurred in the line of duty, for instance> 
is regarded as a universal obligation upon the 
employing social agency. Because of the 
peculiar devotion of its employees and their 
“will to self-sacrifice,” the social agency, how- 
ever, has been negligent of its responsibilities 
for health conservation and for the preven- 
tion of overtime work. The general question 
of treatment of employees has enlisted the 
active interest of a hospital social service 
department in the middle west, which had 
noticed that it was frequently compelled to 
grant leave of absence for rest from overwork. 
The following principles were laid down and 
officially published: 


1. Every worker before employment on the staff 
must have a thorough medical examination and be 
passed by a doctor chosen by the department. This 
means that if there is a defect, we can remedy it and be 
on our guard to prevent a recurrence. 


2. The workers are instructed to hand in their weights 
to the head worker each month and to consult her the 
minute their work becomes a burden. Work should be a 
joy and the minute it is less than that there is something 
wrong. 


3. The hours of work are from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., with 
a half hour for lunch. Workers are discouraged from 
working more than a half hour overtime, except when 
some emergency arises. 


4. A half day off duty is arranged for some time during 
each week, depending upon when it fits best with the 
worker’s duties. 


5. An extra half day is allowed each month if it is 
taken at the same time as one of the usual weekly half 
days off, and is spent in real rest, quietly at home. 


6. One month’s vacation on full pay is given for 
eleven months’ service in the department. 


7. Two and a half days’ leave is given in addition 
to the Christmas and Easter holidays, which with the 
Sunday and Saturday afternoons of the holiday weeks 
can generally be arranged to make five full days’ relief 
from work. This little relaxation goes a long way to 
lighten the strain of the mid-winter season and gives a 
fresh start for the spring and-summer work. 

Social workers above all others have to be watched to 
see that they do not overwork. Theirs is not the work 
that can be closed down when the five o’clock whistle 
blows, but like the mother’s, is never done. One patient’s 
father may be working in the East, and can be seen only 
after working hours. Another’s husband may be able 
to come in from a nearby town only on Sundays. Al- 
though we try hard to avoid this interruption of our 
rest, many times it cannot be helped. Every worker on 
the staff feels the responsibility for the human lives she 
is caring for, and sees the many others which need the 
help that she has not the time or strength to give. It is 
this constant emotional, as well as physical, pressure 
under which so many workers have broken. 
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MISS TOUSLEY TAKES THE STUMP 


URING the latter part of March Miss 

Clare M. Tousley, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Co-operation and District Work 
of the New York Charity Organization So- 
ciety, spent several days in visiting various 
of the colleges for women in the interests of 
family social work, and more especially of 
the four weeks’ summer course of training 
given by the New York Society, an account 
of which is given in Miss Kempshall’s arti- 
cle on page 1. 

Miss Tousley visited Wellesley, Mount 
Holyoke, Vassar, Wells, Smith, and the Con- 
necticut College for Women, addressing 
audiences of from 300 to 500, and holding 
many individual conferences with members 
of the junior class. To these groups of col- 
lege women Miss Tousley described social 
case work as a profession, and told some- 
thing of the various fields open to workers 
and of the facilities for training offered by 
the schools for social work in New York and 
elsewhere. 


A CONFERENCE ON RECRUITING 
HE National Social Workers’ Exchange 


is issuing a call for a conference on re- 
cruiting college students for social work, to 
be held in New York, probably on May 1. 
The call points out that several social organi- 
zations plan more or less regularly to send 
speakers to the colleges either to recruit fu- 
ture workers in their special fields, or to 
interest college students in their work as 
members and contributors. The Social 
Workers’ Exchange, through its contact 
with many different branches of social work 
and through its knowledge of candidates for 
positions, realizes more and more the great 
importance of a comprehensive presentation 
in the colleges of the opportunities in social 
work and the need for professional prepara- 
tion. It seems obvious that this presenta- 
tion cannot be adequate without conference 
between the various organizations interested 
in establishing contacts with the colleges. It 
is hoped that the conference will result in 
planning a program for this work in the next 
academic year. 











BOOKS 


ROKEN HOMES: A Study of Fam- 
ily Desertion and its Social Treat- 
ment: Joanna C. Colcord. Russell 

Sage Foundation, New York, 1919. 208 pp. 

The chief interest of this little book lies 
not in its adequate fulfillment of its imme- 
diate aim—that of furnishing a handbook 
for the worker in family rehabilitation—but 
rather in holding up a mirror in which the 
essential spirit and methods of social work 
are reflected. The general reader discovers 
that the mending of “broken homes” is not 
merely a carpentering job, in which the ham- 
mer or the saw and the strong arm are the 
principal tools, but a matter of a delicate and 
flexible technique, based on the study of 
causes and of the possibilities of various 
forms of readjustment, carefully thought out 
and tentatively applied; and will gain a new 
conception of the trained intelligence and 
skill which in our day are taking over the 
whole business of social rehabilitation. The 
hit-or-miss methods of the sentimentalist 
and the cut and dried procedure of the “‘hard- 
boiled” operator are equally relegated to the 
outer darkness in which they originated. As 
here portrayed, social work has become a 
profession,—calling indeed for certain quali- 
ties of mind and character, such as intelli- 
gence, tact, sympathy and understanding; 
but requiring also a knowledge of causal fac- 
tors, social and psychological, and a trained 
technical skill, which do not come by grace 
but are the fruits of long study and experience. 

In its special field Miss Colcord’s book is 
an authoritative exposition of the science of 
family rehabilitation at its best. Her inci- 
dental criticism of the inadequacies of the 
laws applicable to cases of desertion and non- 
support are penetrating and suggestive; and 
the twoconcluding chaptersof the book,““Next 
Steps in Corrective Treatment” and “Next 
Steps in Preventive Treatment,” furnish an 
admirable program which should make a wide 
appeal to social reformers generally. 

If the reviewer may venture on a predic- 
tion it is that a second edition of Broken 
Homes will make much more than the present 


volume has done of the réle of the psycholo- 
gist and the psychiatrist in the treatment as 
well as the diagnosis of desertion. 

Georce W. KircHWEY 


Policeman and Public: Arthur Woods. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1919. 
178 pp. 

This book, published in December of last 
year, contains a series of ten Yale Lectures 
on the Responsibilities of Citizenship, by a 
former police commissioner of NewYork City. 
It is attractively printed and of convenient 
size, and written in a genial and informal 
lecture style. It is, therefore, easy to read. 

It is also illuminating in content. Colonel 
Woods has marshaled his material in com- 
prehensive and orderly array, and clinched 
his points with a wealth of illustrative cases 
such as a police commissioner of a great city 
may be expected to have at his disposal, 
without allowing the mere narration of enter- 
taining episodes to run away with the main 
idea of the book—that is, to beget a mutu- 
ally sympathetic attitude between policeman 
and public, and provide some of the infor- 
mation on which the attitude must be based. 

The opening lecture on “The Puzzling 
Law” hints at the immense complication of 
the ordinances of a modern great city, and 
the liability of the policeman to error, both 
in knowledge and interpretation. “The 
Policeman as Judge” shows to what extent 
the policeman’s first reactions to apparent 
lawlessness may determine the fate of the 
offender, and the element of human liability 
to error which exists in many of the cases in 
which he has to act. His duty as general pro- 
tector of the public’s interests is outlined in 
“The People’s Advocate.” Some of the more 
technical matters of the police department, 
regarding police training, methods of getting 
results, the machinery of organization and 
promotion, etc., are outlined and entertain- 
ingly illustrated in the next chapters; and 
the possibilities of ‘Grafting’ are outlined 
in a spicy chapter under that head. The 
more spiritual aspects of the problem are dis- 
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cussed in the last three chapters, on “Influ- 
ence,” “Police Leadership,” and “The Pub- 
lic’s Part.” 

The general tone of the book is one of a 
plea for the recognition of the good points 
in the average police force, with admission 
of weaknesses, but an explanation of the 
immense difficulties which the present pub- 
lic attitude towards policemen places upon 
their maintenance of high standards. Social 
workers often have close dealings with the 
police; and the open and friendly attitude 
which this book tries to inculcate in the 
public would do much to enable them to 
make those dealings most effective, besides 
helping the officers themselves to do better 
work. One who reads it will not have all the 
facts necessary for full sympathy, for they 
are too multitudinous; but he will be likely 
to have a mental slant which will enable him 
to assimilate the facts which he may later 
observe in such a way as greatly to improve 
his share in the general reciprocal relations 


of police and public. T. K. B. 


Mr. Francis H. McLean has just com- 
pleted a Manual on The Central Council 
of Social Agencies. He explains in the 
Introduction that so many inquiries have 
come from persons in communities where 
some of the socially minded agencies are 
considering the establishment of such a coun- 
cil, that there seems to be a clear need for a 
concise outline of the best methods of organ- 
izing and maintaining one, and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Association 
has instructed him to proceed with its prepa- 
ration. It is in the form of a pamphlet of 
about 50 pages, and discusses the subject 
under four main heads: the character and 
purpose of a central council, the technique 
of initial organization, the philosophy and 
methods of work, and the accomplishments 
of a few of the established councils. A 
model constitution is also in process of prep- 
aration, and will be sent on request to 
purchasers of the Manual, which is on sale 
at the American Association’s office; price, 
75 cents. 








CHILD WELFARE 
FAMILY CASE WORK 


MAURICE B. HEXTER 








Summer Institutes in Jewish Social Service 


| 
| CONDUCTED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


The Federated Jewish Charities of Boston 
MAURICE B. HEXTER, Executive Director 


The Feperatep JewisH Cuarities of Boston, Mass., announce 


INTENSIVE TRAINING COURSES IN SOCIAL WORK FOR JEWISH COMMUNAL WORKERS 
AND VOLUNTEERS 


Courses begin on July 6th and extend over three weeks 


Institutes will be offered in the following seven fields of social work: 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL SOCIAL SERVICE 
SOCIAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
JEWISH EDUCATION 


These Institutes will aim to include, in their respective fields, basic principles and methods, 
visits to a selected group of social agencies of Boston, and concentrated field work. They will 
be in general charge of social workers of the highest professional standing. 


SPECIAL ACCOMMODATIONS WILL BE PROVIDED FOR OUT-OF-TOWN STUDENTS 
FOR DETAILS AS TO DATES, COURSES, FEES, ETC., ADDRESS 


DELINQUENCY 
RECREATION 


25 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Train for Social 
Work 


UNDER THOSE WHO HAVE A 
VITAL DAY-TO-DAY CONTACT 
WITH THE PROBLEMS OF THEIR 
SPECIALTY IN SOCIAL WORK 
OR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


The Pennsylvania 
School for Social 
Service 


UNDER A STAFF OF THIRTY SPECIALISTS OF 
WIDE REPUTATION OFFERS TRAINING IN 


Community Organization 
Family Social Work 

Civic Research 

Child Welfare 

Public Health Nursing 
Social Research in Case Work 
Educational Guidance 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Social Work in Hospitals 


WITH SUPERVISED FIELD WORK IN 


One of the largest and most fully 
equipped social workshops 
in the country 


ADDRESS 
FRANK D. WATSON, Director 
1302 PINE STREET PHILADELPHIA 























CHICAGO SCHOOL 
OF CIVICS AND 
PHILANTHROPY 


1920 SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 21 . SEPTEMBER 3 


First Term, June 21—July 28 
Second Term, July 29-September 3 


New Students Admitted at the Begin- 
ning of Each Term 


General Course for Social Workers 


Special Training Course for Prospec- 
tive “Home Service” Secretaries 


Special Course in Public Mental 
Health 


Special Courses for Public Health 
Nurses 
Special Course in Industrial Service 


Special Gymnastic and Recreation 
Courses 


FOR INFORMATION 
ADDRESS THE DEAN 


2559 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 





























